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It’s smart to wear wood accessories this year. 


The new odes es Whoden eweley makes a fas- 


cinating project for fall art classes’ (A product of the 
O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio.) 


These rings and bracelets are made of clear maple and 
color beautifully with either CRAYONEX or PRANG TEMPERA. 



















Write today for smart ideas on Color-Carving and other 
attractive crafts. Send 5c for mailing. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A Color-Carve Ring and Bracelet with above ideas 
will be sent postpaid for only 25c. 
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@ Persons in America who know art as a fundamental necessary to the culture of a people may look at the closing 
of 1935 with considerable satisfaction. Several definite steps have been taken recently which indicate that the 
past year has produced more than the previous years towards tearing down the stereotypes and tackling a more 
meaningful procedure. The fact that adults are no longer willing to experience art vicariously through what 
heir children have been doing has been marked of late. Adults in general have made an effort to depart from a 
state of artistic inertia to do something creative themselves in innumerable cases. While there has been little in the 
way of buying the products of well known artists, due to limited finances, there has been much done in creating art 
to meet individual needs within existing limitations. Obviously this is about the most normal and direct way of arriv- 
ing at a real appreciation. Much of this activity has been along the line of painting, modeling, pottery, carving, 
cabinet making and almost any art that offers a chance to experiment and a means to objectify one's ideas. 
Closely akin, and in many ways identical, is the craft movement which is sweeping the country. It appears in all 
forms, in all kinds of places, with all manner of motives and sponsored by a vast variety of agents. It is based on a 
worthy impulse to create something of merit and to adventure with one's own hands and available materials. While 
there is undoubtedly much need of wise guidance in standards, there is little doubt but that at the base of this 
something of lasting value will result when leaders and teachers are able to hold to worthy objectives. 










@ The buying public has made a great advance in its selection, it would seem. In looking for inexpensive articles of 
merit, this year more than ever before one has been able to see that the machine-made products, the products for 
the masses, have improved immeasurably in design. The children's books for ten cents in certain of the five and ten 
cent stores, and the inexpensive lines such as clocks, lamps and various commodities in the large mail order houses 
and popular priced stores are noteworthy examples. Where one saw little of quality in the low priced stores a year 
ago, there is now a large quantity of merchandise which has obviously been produced with an artist behind the 
machine. The belief that manufacturers have been underestimating the art standards of their patrons is rather gen- 
erally realized. Good design is a necessity now in reviving good business. 


1@ Federal aid to artists would seem to indicate that those persons in charge of government expenditures are aware 
that no return to a sound economic basis can be normal without taking into consideration the art factor. The artist 
must have his place. In the various homestead units throughout America, art with its implications to life has become 
avital factor in America today. 


@ But most significant of all is the wholesome attitude among educators, as a whole, towards the vitalizing quality 
conttibuted by a participation in art. The artist teacher is the outstanding teacher because education itself is an art. 
The progressive education group places art (of the creative type rather than the factual) among the most con- 
tributing phases in a school situation. The entire school setup in the leading private or public schools is one steeped 
with creativity rather than discipline; experiment rather than rules. Public schools are shedding the graded courses. 
Teachers in great numbers attend conventions of art education with the purpose of finding an answer to the many 
current problems. Last year, in several of the conventions of those arts associations, positive and open approval 
was given to the type of art that has been sponsored in our columns each month. We have frankly opposed a 
practice of using a set system based on stereotypes which for years was called “public school art'’. It is, on the face 
of it, misleading in its connotation if art understanding is our goal. There should be less and less of a gap between 
school and any other life. At least, if there is any gap it is better not to boast of it, for it is more apt to disappear. 
And art is art whether it is in or out of school. The very conception that art must be treated and devitalized to suit a 
school routine has been deadening, and has caused art instruction in the past to become worse than no art at all. Pub- 
lic school art teachers as a rule realize this. For that reason, in this number we are pleased to present a group of 
articles and illlustrations that are a step towards a broader issue. Much of the matter deals with murals in schools. 
Here we feel that the young artists have had a chance to escape the old graded lessons and depart from the nine 
by twelve sheet of Manila paper. As far as we know no graded lessons in making murals have appeared as yet. We 
are sincerely grateful to all those persons interested in a better understanding of art in all phases of life, whether they 
are designers, manufacturers, teachers or leaders in our social fabric. 





®@ We now have under preparation several timely issues of the magazine which will undoubtedly serve as valuable 
reference material for all of our subscribers. The February issue will be devoted to crafts in America and present 
through a number of well chosen illustrations and articles several phases of the subject. In the following month will 
appear our Industrial Arts number in response to numerous inquiries for that type of material. 
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ART WHICH SURROUNDS US 


As art teachers, whether in the grades or in college, 
we have a peculiarly important and dynamic oppor- 
tunity to open new worlds of appreciation and enjoy- 
ment to our students. Never before has the growing 
generation needed more legitimate outlets for its un- 
folding and eager energies, and never before has the 
teacher been called upon to offer knowledge under so 
many aspects and in a more progressive way. 

Modern education offers a constant challenge to the 
teachers—demanding that he express the real values 
of a subject and help the student evaluate these, in- 
dividually and creatively. 

A few years ago the trend of art education was 
materially modified when art appreciation was given 
the most important place in school curriculums, and 
art technique was offered only to the talented few. 
But although this was an important change in the 
teaching of art and a true step toward advancement, 
appreciation was taught almost exclusively by obser- 
vation, criticism, and evaluation by students and 
teachers. Lecture courses in art appreciation multi- 
plied. Picture study imposed certain paintings on 
certain grades—stressing the story element, even 
though some of these paintings were not worthy of 
serious appreciation from an art standpoint. 

But true appreciation comes only from like experi- 
ence on the part of the individual, and only after 
experience, should orientated knowledge amplify the 
appreciation. 

The best art courses today offer the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to create first, at his own level of development, 
and through this creative experience seek the work of 
other artists whose problems seem similar or related 
to his own, and thus gain a truer evaluation of his 
own creative effort through sound personal analysis 
and subsequent appreciative growth. 

There are always two camps in any age—conser- 
vative and the radical. We in our dealings with youth 
must make our appeal in terms of today, and then in- 
terlard, at appropriate moments, similar ideas as ex- 
pressed by great masters of other ages. 

One of the things that makes teaching today so ex- 
citing and truly satisfying is that we are surrounded 
by contemporary art, as well as the art of the past, 
and that we can help interpret both the contemporary 
art and the established art to our pupils in terms of 
our wider experience. 

Our approach to art today must be an open one, and 
to help interpret it at its best we must keep abreast 
of the current trends and understand their purpose. 
A few years ago I was fortunate in being able to study 
with Hughes Mearns—editor of Creative Youth. He 


By MURIEL V. SIBELL 
UNIV. OF COLORADO 


gave a course called “Aspects of Contemporary L:fe”’ 
which was stimulating and incalcubably valuable to 
anyone who honestly cared to investigate the present, 
and see if there was any reason back of some of the 
modern trends. His point of approach was this: “We 
are living today. We are too near the newest trends 
of art to evaluate them, but we should investigate 
them, be informed about them, try to see what they 
are trying to express. We needn’t like them and we 
needn’t be too serious about them but we should be 
open-minded enough not to damn them as grotesque 
or unintelligible, until we have tried to understand 
what they mean to their creators.” 

So much depends upon the basis of judgment by 
which we evaluate things. We wouldn’t think of test- 
ing a piece of silk by a test for cotton yet we so often 
hear someone say: “Isn’t it awful? These modern 
artists don’t know how to draw. Look at that distorted 
hand !”’—and similar statements. 

It is at times such as these that we as art teachers 
can be of real creative service in helping explain the 
“whys” of modernists, and then evaluating our 
response to their work. 

Before we can discuss the many phases of art 
around us we should review what constituted a basis of 
art judgment in the great periods of art. Let us take 
the field of painting as an example. 

Early Christian painting and Byzantine art was 
angular, rigid, distorted and unanatomical. One rea- 
son for this was the natural emphasis of the early 
Christian painters upon the spiritual rather than the 
materialistic life, and the consequent depiction of 
ascetic types—drawn from memory rather than from 
flesh and blood models, who might express the ideal 
beauty of a Greek statute. Therefore from a point of 
view and lack of training in perspective and anatomy, 
Byzantine art is primitive to us perhaps, but perfectly 
understandable in terms of the time in which it was 
done. 

Mediaeval art was wholly the art of the church and 
was regulated by the church, so that painters were 
forced by edict to follow certain traditional colors and 
symbols for their saints. Artists might feel the urge 
to depict beautiful textures and colors but these were 
secondary to the theme, which was religious. In early 
mediaeval painting, oft’times the Virgin and Child are 
made largest, the angels a little smaller and human 
beings smallest of all, and this too has precedent in 
Oriental art where gods were made larger than human 
beings because they were better than they. Thus a 
mediaeval painting showing this characteristic would 
be understood in its day. 








The Renaissance brought the painter to his supreme 
technical excellence. He no longer was forced to limit 
his creations to biblical subjects for the secular era 
had crept in, and material wealth was paramount in 
people’s minds. Wealthy merchants began to have 
their portraits painted, surrounded by their posses- 
sions and clothed in their richest garments. This was 
the painter’s paradise and he learned to excell in ren- 
dering the variety of textures. The Dutch painters, 
perhaps through their patience led in exquisite work- 
manship of this sort. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially 
in France, brought us the charm and grace of the 
classic landscape and the boudoir artificialities of Wat- 
teau, Lancret and others, in which the charm of gar- 
dens and beautiful women playing at life in brocade 
and satins were eloquently portrayed. These paint- 
ings graced rooms lighted with candles and they re- 
fiected the gay, trivial, and decadent life of the time. 

Landscape developed landscape for itself and Ruys- 
deal is well known for his dramatic turbulent rocks 
and waterfalls. But the artist still painted in his 
studio and it was not until the Barbizon painters in- 
vaded the forest of Fontainebleau that landscape 
emerged in its true colors, and even these seem sub- 
dued to us today. An incident in the life of Rousseau, 
one of the group, shows plainly how the radicals of 
one age become the conservatives of another. Today 
we consider Rousseau one of the more conservative of 
the Barbizon school yet it is related that he sent a 
painting to an exhibition, and the janitor, who was 
showing the pictures to the jury that they might de- 
cide upon them, said: “Gentlemen, this is a Rousseau. 
It is therefore not necessary to turn its face from the 
wall.” 

Turner startled the world with his landscapes and 
marine paintings in which color was unusually vivid, 
and Constable painted a quiet country lane with green 
trees which were considered most radical, since land- 
scape painting had subsided into the so-called “Brown 
Gravy” school, where rocks, sky, trees and houses were 
monotonous brown and grays. 

In each age the conservative element evaluated the 
current output by former standards, and therefore 
failed to understand or accept the new. 

But what we call modern had its start in France in 
the nineteenth century, when as always the new in art 
broke forth as a protest against what has gone before. 

The artificialities of the Watteau school failed to 
satisfy such men as Delacroix, and Courbet whose 
“Funeral at Ornans” brought forth a storm of invec- 
tive. Yet Delacroix, Courbet and Manet were all 
striving to express life as they saw it—real and not 
artificial. It was this same urge that led Manet and 
his followers to observe nature clearly and to endeavor 
to depict her moods through a true rendition of light. 
And so we have the impressionists who refused to 
paint a composite picture of approximate sunlight but 
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would produce a painting, giving a true record of 
vibrating light at a certain time of day. To enhance 
this effect of light they broke their color into bits and 
juxtaposed them to produce a more apparent vibra- 
tion and expected their fellowmen to accept this and 
to view their results at a sufficient distance to permit 
the dots of paint to merge. Rembrant had expressed 


their theory when he said, “Don’t get too close to qa | 


picture. It smells bad.” 

From the era of the Impressionists to our own day 
we have a series of honest experiments toward given 
goals, and since each movement, some of which are 
brief and unimportant, has a definite set of laws, often 
completely opposed to the preceding movement, we 
cannot be fair in evaluating the art of the time with- 
out familiarizing ourselves with these principles. 

In general we may say that these painters, realizing 
that technical excellence had been reached in the 
Renaissance and eighteenth century, felt that there 
was no further advance along that trend, and rather 
than copy their predecessors, they saw that the only 
channel of expression was through interpretation of 
the subjects seen, not through technical ability to copy 
them, and it is this interpretation which troubles us, 
for it is a non-tangible quality. 

Irrespective of the movement, Impressionism, 
futurism, cubism,—these painters were trying to ex- 


press their emotional reaction to seen objects and | 


naturally their interpretations varied, and were often 
unintelligible. Painting: became a personal expression 
of the individual’s soul and if you felt the same way, 
you understood the painting and if you didn’t—it was 
blank to you. But it is harder to paint your soul’s 
reaction to a landscape on canvas, than to copy what 
you see before you. 

There are two little books just published by the 
Renaissance Society of the University of Chicago 
called: . “Plastic Redirections in Twentieth Century 
Painting” and “The Meaning of Unintelligibility in 
Modern Art’, which explain more concisely and 
lucidly the trends, ideals and experiments of modern 
art than anything I have found. 

The most recent expression, along this line is Sur- 
realisme, which not content to express the emotional 
interpretation of things seen and felt, must express 
the dreams and psychic life of the painter. 

These movements and trends are so many and Ss0 
diverse that no evaluation can be made of one in terms 
of the other and the most extreme painting of the 
Cubists or the Orphists becomes understandable, but 


not necessarily pleasant, when we have acquainted 


ourselves with the especial problems attacked and 
achieved by the artist. Such an acquaintance with 
the new art does not necessarily mean wholesale ac- 
ceptance of it or genuine enjoyment of it. Much that 
we see is merely the experiment toward the idea of 
an artist and it is not fair to judge a man’s work by 
all of his output,—good, bad and experimental—even 
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the genius does not always turn out a masterpiece. We 
are too close to the moderns to evaluate finally, but 
we should be close enough to endeavor to understand 
the problems and to evaluate them in the artist’s 
terms. 


It is this acceptance of the individual creative im- 
pulse that has done the most toward revising wisely 
our school art curriculums. Nowadays the best schools 
are fostering this creative urge of the individual and 
permitting the pupil to express himself in any 
medium. 

Certain former tenets of art have been wisely dis- 
carded. 

Art for art’s sake is gone. Technique is secondary 
—the idea, the need for expression, comes first. Sub- 
ject matter is unimportant—anything is of interest. 
Prettiness has been scrapped in favor of strength and 
plastic form. 


The individual has a right to his conceptions. The 
teacher no longer teaches a set method or idea—in- 
stead he guides the student’s creative searchings for 
expression. 

We all know of the success of Dr. Cizek’s Austrian 
art class where small children do seemingly incredible 
things. And many of us are familiar with the aston- 
ishing results of Finger Painting as taught by Ruth 
Faison Shaw, and the plastic effects which appear 
both in the work of tiny children and of more mature 
students. Finger painting is as good an example as 
any for the recognition nowadays of muscular ex- 
press-on in art, and the fallacy of working in cramped, 
small areas. Painting with the fist, thumb, the side ot 
the hand necessitates rhythmic arm movement, and 
big sweeping statements of the initial idea, and art 
classes today reflect this freedom of movement in 
many of the projects essayed,—such as mural paint- 
ing and stage designing. 

But creative expression need not be limited to finger 
painting or broad free brush work. It may take many 
forms and represent many techniques. 


As soon as a student feels the urge to creative ex- 
pression and finds some tool with which to express it, 
he will produce results, amazing even to himself. It 
is our object as teachers to free him of self conscious- 
ness, fear of expression, discouragement, and tempo- 
rary failure. 


The smaller the child the easier self expression be- 
comes It is those of us who deal with pupils of high 
school age and older, who must be skillful as speczial- 
ists, in diagnosing the individual and encouraging his 
expression in terms of himself. Teaching today is 
stimulating because, granted that certain fundamental 
principles must be taught, it is our privilege to incul- 
cate those fundamentals in such a way that each stu- 
dent grasps them with enthusiasm. This may often 
mean a different presentation to each of several types 
of students, but this personal evaluation and approach 
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to his peculiar problem is what puts a kick into the 
work. 

So far all the stress has been laid upon creative ex- 
pression and it may justly be asked if there is to be no 
place for background and art history and the teaching 
of art appreciation. On what are judgments to be 
founded ? 

Personally I cannot help but feel that with young 
children, their own expression is the most valuable 
thing to nuture, cultivate and encourage. It is with 
students who feel the need for knowing what others 
have done in similar situations, that art background 
can most safely and profitably be introduced, and 
there need be no end to the facets of the subjects 
which are shown and experienced by the students. 

This brings us to the keynote of our opportunity as 
teachers. Can we not by exposure to, and analysis of, 
art objects foster a real love of beauty in students of 
all ages? And may we not open their eyes to new art 
forms, both by pointing these out to them, and by ex- 
plaining the basis of judgment involved in the evalua- 
tion, so that the present generation of school age will 
not consider art a luxury or something experienced 
only in terms of painting and sculpture. 

With the emphasis on the shorter working day and 
training for leisure, art appreciation assumes a larger 
place than ever in the life of the average, as well as 
the exceptional student, preparing for life. 

And there is a place for the lecture course in appre- 
ciation, if it can be given in such a way that it famil- 
iarizes the participants with the material shown, but 
leaves them to form their own values. We all have 
hobbies and mine is the desire to offer to as many peo- 
ple as possible what I like to call Appreciation of 
Every Day Art. For several years I have given this 
course at the University of Colorado and each year 
more students elect it—engineers, medics, psycholo- 
gists and art students. These students usually have 
neither the desire nor the time to develop creative 
ability but they wish to see what this art is all about. 
As one young engineer expressed it: “I thought I’d 
take this course so as to appreciate little things around 
my home more. My wife tells me she has flowers on 
the table or a new table cloth and I never notice it, and 
I thought this might help me to see more.”’ 


In the brief scope of a term there is only time to 
touch on different subjects, but we try to explain first 
the basis of judgment for contemporary criticism, and 
then basic design principles which may be applied to 
any object. We discuss line, value, spacing, rhythm, 
etc., in terms of architecture, clothes, pottery and 
other things. Then we explore particular fields stress- 
ing contemporary expressions and giving established 
examples of work in that field as a possible gauge of 
criticism. Among other things we discuss the choice 
and arrangement of accessories of a room, psychology 
of clothes, color and its theory and appreciation and 

See page 39 
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PRIZE TEXTILE DESIGNS BYIN 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


A new and important traveling exhibition will first 
be seen beginning this month in the exhibit gallery of 
Rockefeller Centre, New York City. It is a showing 
of a group of textiles which contain certain proof that 
modern methods of training are producing designs for 
fabrics which are practically and technically excellent 
as well as of high esthetic value. The title of the 
display is “Prize Prints in Pure Silk’. 








, g@ ‘ 2 At the conclusion of the exhibit in Manhattan it will 
pa ae wie mit ' rr. Fa be sent out to cover the country within the next few 
Helen Kalfas, Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. months, through the co-operation of the American 


Federation of Arts, which as most of our readers 
know, consists of the leading art galleries and mu- 
ee seums in America, together with the International 
Ets Silk Guild, an organization which is fostering better 
design in pure silks, and the school art departments 
} in the various cities. The best shops in these same 
_" cities are to feature these new fabrics for both exhibi- 
oe tion and sale at the same time, thus combining national 
ay , and local tie-ups. 
d This prize project incorporates a number of designs 
entered in competition in the schools of New York and 

AN Oo jo ae ey Brooklyn, judged for beauty and from the practical 
a ° eee. - Sie Bie” standpoint by authorities in the art and commercial 
= = aa: fields associated in this industry, then chosen by manu- 
facturers for actual production involving many thou- 
sands of dollars. Naturally even the most progressive 
TT © FS « af”: 72> & s and altruistic manufacturers today would not wish to 
Olga Ciraldo, Wa — gton Irvin g H. S.. N.Y. risk large sums for experiment alone. The outstand- 


Silk crepes produced by J. A. Wagenbauer, Inc. 
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Silk crepe produced by William Rose. 
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Jennie Skerko, Washington Irvin H. S., N. Y. Neva Kornfeld, Girls’ Commercial H. S., N. Y. 
Silk crepe produced by William Rose. Produced by Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 
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Kathering DeLuca, Textile Annex H. S., N. Y. 
Sik crepe produced by L. and E. Stirn. 
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h Steiner, Girls’ Commercial H. S., N. Y. 
Silk crepe produced by H. R. Mallison and Co. 






duced by Foreman Silk Co. 
Sara Finkelstein, Girls’ Commercial H. S., N. Y. 
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Betty Johnson, Girls’ Commercial H. S., N. Y. 
Silk crepe produced by L. and E. Stirn. 
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Doris Woodell, Textile High School, N. Y. 
Produced by Menke Kaufman and Company. 
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Sylvia Horowitz, Girls’ Commercial H. S., N. Y. 
Silk crepe produced by the Foreman Silks Co. 
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ing members of the textile world who chose these 
designs must have been convinced of the inherent 
“rightness” of the designs for the purpose for which 
they were intended, as is proved by the charm and 
wearability of the finished fabrics. 

The creative talents of young American designers 
are here shown from their beginnings, their very 
sources, to the finished product ready for use, by 
means of sketches, photographs and line drawings 
compared with the actual swatches of silk crepes de- 
veloped in from four to nine color combinations for 
each design to show their great adaptability. 

The evolution and development of an idea, a mood, 
an emotion, something remembered, its subsequent 
capture in the line and form of a definite design, and 
its final emergence as a finished fabric, are graphically 
shown in this display. The source of the young de- 
signer’s first thought is here stated, its translation 
into a single motif as a means of expression is shown, 
and the adaptation, changing tonal values, line encir- 
clement or repetition of that motif to achieve a satis- 
fying design are also shown, together with the deep 
rich colorings of the textiles put into production by 
makers who saw their possibilities. 

Textile and costume experts, students and the gen- 
eral public will thus have an opportunity to view this 
group of striking new designs on display in the lead- 
ing museums and will then be able to go directly to 
the co-operating store and purchase these designs over 
the counter. This unusual arrangement is perhaps the 
first opportunity which has been given to so many 
young student designers to have their own creations 
put into actual merchandise production as well as to 
have the even rarer honor of being shown in various 
fine arts museums. 

Twelve large cities are now on the schedule for the 
exhibit, and others have requested that it come to 
them later. The heads of all school art departments 
are being asked to co-operate. A famous pattern 
service has had special patterns made suitable for 
these designs, thus giving added salability to the 
fabrics. 

The interest of the ultimate consumer may be indi- 
cated by the fact that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
choose one of the designs from this group which will 
be made up by a well-known coutourier for her wear. 

Each community in which the exhibit appears will 
have a special promotional program during the time 
of its showing in both museum and store. There will 
be strong local committee sponsorship. The exhibit 
will in each case be announced by preliminary posters. 
The mayors of several cities in which the exhibit is to 
be shown will attend and speak at the opening. In 
every case the interest is naturally centered and con- 
centrated on the successful carrying out in woven 
form of the designer’s original idea. (The manufac- 
turers who produced these textiles have in every case 
paid the young designers at the regulation wage scale 
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for this work, and each design has been produced in 
various contrasting colors and in some quantity.) 

In certain cases the teachers of classes in which 
these outstanding designs were created suggested 
ideas of a more or less nebulous type, but in the main 
the pupils worked out their own ideas. Objective 
things have in some cases been the predominant 
thought underlying the design, as in those which show 
highly conventionalized floral and leaf motifs. In other 
cases vague thoughts have emerged from the mind of 
the student, notably the zig-zag within an ellipse, seen 
with its shadow indicated, which came about origi- 
nally as a scribble casually placed by brush on paper 
while the student talked with the teacher about the 
difficuity of evolving a new design! In another, the 
somewhat shadowy cube forms were the result of a 
girl’s memory of partially erased geometry squares all 
over pupils’ clothing as they leaned against the black- 
board in mathematics class. 


One of the most striking designs, that of wavy lines 
surrounding and spraying out from a central figure, 
was the direct portrayal of the swimming path of 
small waterbugs in a bowl of water which a biologist 
friend had brought into school. Several others were 
the different effects gained by individual students 
when the teacher suggested that a design be made 
with a circle as the basic motif. The extremely clear 
and well defined daisy design in clusters interspersed 
with small globes was a development of a pattern seen 
upon an old Chinese costume in a museum, and here 
we have an excellent example of the proper adapta- 
tion of traditional designs to modern use. The lozenge 
or leaf pattern was from an imagined odd placement 
of a macaroni dainty called “‘pastine’. The all-over 
vine effect with small white flowers the designer states 
was planned while sitting in a garden watching leaves 
falling gently on little flowers. In sketching the de- 
sign the leaf shape was adhered to, with tiny floral 
sprays showing through. In contrast to the delicacy 
of detail in this design is the striking development of 
the sunflower basic motif in another illustration 
shown. This startlingly vital design is produced in 
silk chiffon, creating a decidedly good effect in oppo- 
sites of texture, background and decorative elements. 


A slightly more abstract form is shown in the inter- 
esting variation of flower and leaf with subtly etched 
lines to pull the composition together. The strongly 
emphasized stem lines of another repetitive design 
sustain the observer’s interest by leading the eye up- 
ward and outward from a central point. 

In order to cover the country adequately within a 
short time two exhibits of identical items will be cir- 
culated. Their itinerary follows: 


Exhibit I 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago. Dec. 16-22. 
Marshall Field merchandizing. 
See page 40 
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CHANGING 


CONCEPTS CF ART 


IN LOWER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The newer educational ideas provide a nucleus from 
which a sound philosophy of art education has evolved 
—a philosophy which advocates a policy of creative 
expression and integrated learning influenced and 
guided by situations conducive to the development of 
the whole child—physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional. 

In the nursery school and primary grades, children 
are encouraged to exploit their natural desire to draw 
and to manipulate materials. In the earliest stage of 
art development when a child merely scribbles, he is 
allowed complete freedom to mark up his paper as he 
will. This act alone has value for the child as he is 
experimenting with a new situation and thereby learn- 
ing the meaning of a new experience. 

Later as a child sees and experiences more things, 
his scribbles are transformed into symbolic expres- 
sions. The drawings relate nothing to anyone but the 
child. To him, however, they are sincere expressions 
of his ideas. The wise teacher will show an active 
interest in the work and inspire the child to translate 
the meaning of his pictures into words. Thus begins 
one of the first conscious efforts to develop the child’s 
observation and thought concerning his efforts. In 
like manner, when a child later produces schematic or 
semi-realistic drawings, a teacher will, by indirect 
talk, stimulate the child’s imagination and interest in 
expressing his own experiences. 

As time goes on the schematic productions of the 
child reach a stage of representative expression. He 
attempts to picture things in the realistic form in 
which he knows and sees them. He begins to show 
an interest in improving his drawings in order that 
they will look more real. Thus when the child recog- 
nizes his need for help, the teacher skillfully increases 
an effort to further awaken the child’s power of ob- 
servation. The eye is trained to see the need of cer- 
tain procedures; namely, the value of light and dark 
to make objects stand out; the necessity of making 
objects in a distance smaller in order that parts of 
the picture will give the appearance of being far 
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away; the desire of space filling to make the picture 
complete. In child art, technical names and art prin- 
ciples are not taught as such, but after a period of 
growth resulting from observation, the pupil uncon- 
sciously employs certain rules because they produce 
the effect that he wishes to see. This awakening of 
observation is highly essential to the development of 
the child in order that he will continue to grow and 
not repeat himself. The development of observation 
is further encouraged by giving the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to experience native situations in and outside 
of the classroom. The child becomes interested in the 
growth of flowers. a rising storm, a rainbow, men at 
work, animals at the zoo, etc. 


Drawing alone does not comprise the activity during 
this early period of art experience. The child is often 
aliowed a choice as to which materials he would like 
to use. He may decide to model in clay, to cut and 
construct with paper, to build with wood, or to weave. 
Regardless of the means a child uses to express him- 
self, his creative efforts are always influenced and 
controlled by his environment inasmuch as the pro- 
gressive art teacher produces situations favorable to 
the growth of the individual as a whole. 

As children do not have fine muscular coordination, 
the proper physical development of the child is insured 
by providing him with large and easily manipulated 
materials. Large sheets of paper, large brushes and 
crayons, and plastic clay are all within the plan of 
crganization. His mental development is furthered 
by encouraging observation and constructive thinking 
in portraying experiences. Working in groups results 
in:a social development with many distinct values. 
Among these are mutual helpfulness, respecting the 
rights of others through the sharing of tools, and 
appreciation and care of materials. The child derives 
great emotional satisfaction through the fulfilment of 
his inherent wants; such as, 


1. His desire for manipulation is satisfied through 
the use of tools. 








2. Because he likes bright and colorful objects, the 
child gains pleasure in using brilliant, fuill- 
bodied, tempera paint. 

3. His natural curiosity is satisfied by visual ob- 
servation and introduction to novel situations. 

4. The child is genuinely happy in working amid 
pleasant surroundings guided by a teacher with 
an “approving” nature. 

As a child matures, he loses his naive originality 
with the result that adolescent art expression becomes 
hampered by inhibitions of self-consciousness and 
fear that “I can’t do it’. It is at this time that every 
effort should be made to make the pupil’s experience 
as rich and significant as possible. An integrated 
program offers a splendid solution because of the two- 
fold benefits involved; namely, 

1. The stimulation of activity through interest. 

2. The direction of activity toward a definite pur- 
pose resulting in visual interpretation and em- 
phasis of the curriculum. 

In the development of a correlation program, it is 
important to realize that the adolescent interest span 
is growing and the individual is beginning to think in 
logical sequence. In the light of this understanding, 
art work may be effectively organized into units. A 
unit of work involves various activities dominated by 
a common interest with energy directed toward the 
solution of a practical problem. For example: “The 
Development of the Means of Transportation in 
America”’. 

Since a unit of work is developed in sequence, its 
solution depends upon the completion of several 
projects. For example: “The Modes of Transporta- 
tion in Colonial Days” might be a subdivision of “The 
Development of Means of Transportation in America”’. 
Projects are usually of a group nature; that is, the 
results depend upon the combined efforts of several 
or all the members of a class. 

Art in the integrated school has more to offer than 
the enrichment of abstract facts. It has a dual pur- 
pose inasmuch as every correlation project must fulfill 
the fundamental requirements of art development in 
the upper elementary school. It is essentially impor- 
tant that the projects be so developed as to allow 
for the proper distribution of art activities so as to 
encourage growth in more than one phase of work. 
A unit of work should include expression and study in 
design, drawing, and construction. Instruction in 
technique should be given when the individual recog- 
nizes his need for additional skill in making his under- 
takings clearer. His observation is trained by study- 
ing actual objects through notice of the shape of 
things, the body in action, perspective of a street, etc. 
In like manner, principles of art are taught at the 
time of application. 

The above study has attempted to show that art in 
the integrated school contributes toward the growth 
of the “‘whole” individual. Creative activities of a 
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correlation program allow the individual to be emo- 
tionally responsive because of interest in his work, 
Greater appreciation and respect for situations of the 
present day is developed by studying concrete exam- 
ples of the evolution of materials and of new develop- 
ments. Projects are valuable for social development 
as they provide a means of establishing right attitudes 
of cooperation and responsibility. 

Art education in the secondary school has under- 
gone a remarkable transformation. Whereas the old 
tendency of “Art for Art’s Sake” limited creative 
work to a chosen few gifted individuals, the newer 
policy of art for individual growth claims all students 
will profit by participation in general art courses. 

In addition to the changed attitude concerning who 
should be given art education, new ideas have been 
developed as to the content of the curriculum and as to 
how various art fundamentals should be taught. No 
longer do we favor teaching traditional subject matter 
which is irrelevant to present every day conditions. 
For example: The history of Greek ornament has 
value only when individual research contributes to en- 
riching and solving current problems. Principles of 
art are not taught by a drill procedure. Instead, 
rules are observed and understood, only as they apply 
to a present concrete situation; such as a need for de- 
signing and decorating a screen for the school com- 
munity room. The individual thus understands that 
the basic material and structural design is controlled 
by the purpose for which the object is to be used. 
Furthermore, the decoration of the object must be in 
sympathy with the material of structure, the object’s 
contours, and the need for which it has been designed. 

This new belief will benefit not only the individual 
but society as a whole. The development of pupils’ 
interests provides a means of emotional balance and 
stabilization of the individual. Continued interest in 
an activity may create hobbies which later can be fol- 
lowed as a means of profitable use of leisure time. 
Art will help establish a favorable cultural life. The 
development of appreciation and sensitivity of each 
individual to art quality will result in raising the level 
of aesthetic standards of society in general. It will 
increase intelligent judgment in selection of amuse- 
ments, in planning home and community surround- 
ings, in dress, and in the demands made of industry. 
As a result, observation instead of sentiment or tradi- 
tion will rule the selections of the individual. 

The entire Art education as sponsored by progres- 
Sive schcols is bound by a common philosophy which 
advocates not only the growth of individual knowl- 
edge and skill but the creation of favorable attitudes, 
habits, and interests in such a manner that the indi- 
vidual’s whole potentialities are developed. We strive 
for an integrated program—Art within the school and 
Art with the activities of society. The successful 
fulfilment of this philosophy means Art is Life—a 
process of continuous growth. 
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If art in the schools is to function effectively, it 
must not be confined to the art room alone. It must 
become a real part of every phase of life in the entire 
school. Evidences of the art taught in the art classes 
should be present in every corridor and classroom of 
the building. Surrounded by it, all students, whether 
they elect art or not, will become art conscious—if not 
on the productive or creative side at least on the ap- 
preciative side. Art should not only be an essential 
subject of every school curriculum, but also associated 
with all school activities. Some of the ways in which 
art can be expressed for the entire school are through 
suitable murals designed for various classrooms and 
corridors; through scenery pinting for school plays; 
through posters, advertising school functions; through 
school publication work—papers, magazines, annuals; 
through large pictorial maps showing landscaped 
schoo] grounds; and through plans for city improve- 
ments. I shail discuss murals only in this article. 

I have found that a good foundation for mural art 
is to plan wall decorations first. The student is allowed 
to choose the type of room he wishes to decorate— 
bedroom, bathroom, basement, library, nursery, res- 
taurant, or living room. He may do this sketch in any 
desired medium. After this preliminary work, the 
mural and fresco painters of the past and present are 
discussed—Mayan and Aztec wailpaintings, ancient 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian wall decorations, 
frescoes by the Italian Primitives, and the Renaissance 
elaboration of the art of fresco painting. The students 
are shown why Michael Angelo’s sculpturesque type 
of murals are all right for buildings constructed in 
the grand manner, and why they are completely out 
of keeping with our present day type of buildings. 
Next murals of the nineteenth century are studiea. 
In Wisconsin the State Capitol has many fine examples. 
This monumental building is a fitting background for 
these “beautiful” murals. Lastly we discuss Mil- 
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HIGH SCHOOL MURALS 





By RACHEL LLOYD SKINNER 


RIVERSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


raukee’s own splendid twentieth century murals 
housed, unfortunately, in an antiquated new building. 
Frances Scott Bradford has done an admirable piece 
of work in designing these murals. He has skillfully 
depicted the Junea Cabin, the first Court House, and 
Milwaukee’s present tall buildings along with the com- 
mon Wisconsin weeds, the burdock, the skunk cabbage, 
and the plantain, making it truly. local in interest. 

In this same fashion we try to bring our murals 
down to local surroundings. The scene of one of the 
murals illustrated in this article is laid in a little park 
one block from the High’Schcol. There, any day, may 
be seen unemployed men of all ages playing cards, 
chatting, and loafing generally. Several of the students 
spent much time in the park sketching these various 
types of men before assembling the mural. 

Another mural is made by a girl student for whom 
fire houses have always had a fascination. A view from 
the fourth story window of our school creates the 
theme for another panel. This mural is executed in 
wax crayons instead of the usual show card colors. 

The murals are now hanging in the corridors just 
outside the class rooms where the subjects most closely 
allied to the ideas embodied in these panels are taught. 
The manual training department made the simple 
wood frames to fit the murals. Probably nothing done 
by the art students has aroused more interest than 
these murals. They have provoked many arguments 
among the students. They have disturbed some and 
pleased others. Good taste and beauty may not always 
have been present, but the student artists have tried 
to make the work express sincerity. We have learned 
from present day mural painters that it is far better 
to draw our ideas from our own particular locality and 
to tell the storv of our own industrial and social life 
as it exists today in our own community. We have no 
better examples of this type of regional art work than 
the recent murals of Grant Wood and Thomas Benton. 



































MURALS 


By pupils of the Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rachel Skinner, teacher. 
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THE MURAL AS A CLASS PROBLEM 


When the mural as an art problem was suggested 
to the ninth grade class of James Madison High 
School of Seattle, Washington, the suggestion followed 
some study of murals as art expression from the his- 
torical, as well as modern viewpoint. The choice of 
subject concerned them first of all. After some dis- 
cussion, the children decided that they wished to 
choose one close to their own experience. As one boy 
put it, ““The closer the better; don’t turn me into a 
curve and an angle, minus an ear and an eye.” It was 
their belief that they could paint a better mural if it 
concerned life as they themselves knew it. 

The choice of subject and the spirit of its presenta- 
tion were the outgrowth of class discussions. The 
activities of junior high school life in relation to the 
world outside the class room were conceded by the 
majority of the class to be interesting and stimulating. 
As most of the art class members were also members 
of a class in occupations, some of these relationships 
stood clearly in mind, particularly in regard to Seattle 
industries. The girls thought the boys did the more 
interesting things and as the boys agreed with them, 
the boys’ activities were selected for the first mural. 

The first step in the gathering of material was the 
assignment of class members to the various class 
rooms where they sketched students at work. As one 
student suggested that the type of student represented 
in the mural should be only those vitally interested 
in the task at hand, all went with the purpose to select 
the industrious workers. After a week of sketching, 
we had a great amount of interesting material. Some 
of these sketches were enlarged in dark and light 
compositions and some were done in color. 

A committee was appointed to select the most prom- 
ising material for the mural. When this was done the 
same committee planned the composition. Sketches 
were placed here and pinned there, moved and pinned 
again, until finally an arrangement was agreed upon. 
The choosing of the best sketches naturally placed the 
talented students at work. This did not dampen the 
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By INEZ STARK 


JAMES MADISON 
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SEATTLE, WASH, 


interest of the others in the project in the least. Some - 


of them had decided by this time that a mural was a 
lot of work anyway and they were quite content to 
offer stimulating suggestions. As the mural pro- 
gressed, it was found that many could not work on 
it and keep it unified, again there was a natural elimi- 
nation. 

The first large composition was done in charcoal 
on butcher paper with the dark and light pattern rather 
carefuliy worked out. Small sketches in color were 
tried out by a number of students of various parts 
of the mural. The color of the walls and woodwork 
in the building was carefully considered as well as the 
lighting of the wall where the mural would be placed. 

The final choice was a scheme of blue, blue violet, 
and blue green, all low in intensity. The contrasting 
red orange and orange are grayed to russet in the 
clothing and appear higher in intensity in the flesh 
tones. The background grays are warm and cool as 
they turn first to violet, russet, and green. The mural 
is completely in oil paints on beaver board and is 
five by ten feet in size. 

In presenting the mural as a class problem the ulti- 
mate result was the same as if the more talented 
members of the class had been selected to design and 
paint it in the first place. However, the selection was 
not emphasized by the instructor and I believe the 
children were happier in working it out than they 
would have been otherwise. Those who could not con- 
tribute a great deal in the actual doing gained in 
knowledge and appreciation by their participation. 

Thor Karlstrom, Madelyn Miller, and Alice Sher- 
man were the committee members who planned the 
composition. The transferring of the mural to the 
beaver board was done by Bill Webb. The painting 
was completed by Madelyn Miller, Alice Sherman, 
Paula Dittenhofer, Ruth Kulin, and Eleanor Furh- 
burg. In addition to the above, sketches were con- 
tributed by Frances Kehrer, Vera Offerdahl, and 
Donna Sherman. 
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Beginning students in design classes are frequently 
a joy to work with because of the fertlity of their 
imagination and a certain freshness and spontaneity 
of expression. Unfortunately, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to set free the innate creative powers of these 
young students because of a certain natural tendency 
toward a lack of self-confidence. This is especially 
true in a teachers college, as often many of the stu- 
dents have reached adulthood without having had 
much previous experience in creative self-expression 
in art. They may have first discovered their latent 
abilities in the college’s required introductory art 
course. 

The introductory course gives the students some ex- 
perience in expressing their own ideas and in the or- 
ganization of natural forms using the principles of 
composition. It helps them to understand beauty not 
only in relation to art but also in relation to life itself. 
One of the purposes of the design class then is to help 
those who decide to continue with their art study dis- 
cover how these same principles are applicable to 
decorative problems, at the same time giving them 
added power in creating and appreciating original 
forms expressive of modern life. 

One of the first obstacles which frequently must be 
overcome is the inexperienced student’s desire for 
forms imitative of nature and recognizable as such. 
This tendency is probably due to the student’s limited 
experience with modern forms of art and a certain 
common propensity for conservatism. As soon as this 
dificulty is -overcome, the creative powers become 
more free and the quality of the design gains in 
strength and clarity as well as in originality. The 
student is no longer hampered by the feeling that all 
forms must be imitative of nature. 

The class may first be given some simple exercises 
in space breaking. These problems may take the form 
of abstract patterns, using the principles of composi- 
tion previously dealt with and placing additional em- 
phasis upon the use of strong dynamic line and space 
relationships, one of the characteristics of contempo- 
rary design. The students should be led to see that 
they are working with the fundamental elements of 
organization applicable to all phases of art expression. 

Following this work a few imaginative flower, b'~d, 
animal and figure motifs might be designed, stressing 
the same fundamentals as were stressed in the making 
of the abstract patterns. Such motifs may well take 
the form of simple abstract arrangements of area and 
line relationships, before being developed into recog- 
nizable shapes. 
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FREEING THE CREATIVE. SPIRIT 






By ESTHER GINGRICH 


WASH. STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, CHENEY, WASH. 


These two groups of exercises preceded the making 
of the imaginative panels illustrated. They tended to 
give the students some basis for creating original de- 
signs, thus helping to free their creative powers. The 
designing of the panels was undertaken for two spe- 
cific reasons. It seemed advisable at this juncture to 
give the student an opportunity to create something in 
quite a free manner, since much emphasis had been 
given to the intellectual phase of design planning. 
Then, too, since one of the following problems was to 
be an allover design, such an exercise seemed to offer 
experience in the organization and integration of va- 
rious motifs in such a way as to avoid spottiness of 
pattern. 

The space to be filled by the design was first cov- 
ered with a middle value of gray, using charcoal as a 
medium because of its plastic qualities. The students 
were given much freedom in the choice of subject mat- 
ter and were encouraged to begin working in as free a 
manner as possible. They were asked to work with 
mass from the start, adding darks and rubbing out 
lights as needed. They were also required to treat the 
whole design as a very informal type of allover pat- 
terning, interrelating the various motifs so that they 
would all interlock and form a uniform pattern. After 
the students had gotten their ideas into some sem- 
blance of organization, they were asked to consciously 
apply the knowledge they had been gaining previously, 
using these as an intellectual check to strengthen and 
clarify the more emotional first expression. 


EVERYDAY USES OF DESIGN IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Much of the art work in a progressive elementary 
school divides itself into two general classifications— 
art that is integrated with other phases of school ac- 
tivity, such as the social studies units, and art that 
is purely self-expression done solely for the fun of 
expressing one’s own ideas, whether of a realistic or 
an imaginative nature. All of the children should 
have opportunity for both types of expression with 
additional opportunity for free creative work in the 
case of the especially talented ones. Design offers a 
combination of the integrated and the purely creative 
phases of art expression. It plays an important part 
in the development of the activities of the school, en- 
riching them and making them more colorful for the 
child. 

Designs may be studied and created in the modern 
school under very favorable conditions. The designs 
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may be produced as they are needed for actual use in 
relation to objects that the children desire to make in 
connection with other activities. An example of prac- 
tical design is found in the planning and making of 
simple costumes, if the unit happens to involve the 
study of another people. The children delight in pre- 
tending to be Indian, Chinese or Mexican folk, or 
whatever the current unit may indicate. As the class 
sets out to discover the general characteristics of the 
particular type of design in which they are interested, 
they incidentally develop a greater respect for and 
appreciation of the people they are becoming ac- 
quainted with, as well as of the designs themselves. 
Children are responsive to beauty and they admire 
and respect the producers of it. 


The types of costume worn are studied and observa- 
tion made of the kind of decoration used and its rela- 
tion to the entire costume. Sketches are then made 
in color of the child’s own costume. The actual con- 
struction of the garment is done in the activity pe- 
riods, while the decorative designs are made under the 
supervision of the art instructor. The presence of a 
real need acts as a strong stimulus to produce as fine 
designs as possible. The children are eager for knowl- 
edge concerning the making of appropriate decorative 
forms. The whole process should be kept as simple 
and natural as possible, giving the child ample time 
in which to develop his ideas and the power to express 
them, adding to his knowledge as the designs take 
form. A search is made for original motifs that fill 
the space well, that are rhythmical and carry the eye 
along easily; that are pleasing in color and have sufii- 
cient contrast in dark and light. Typical colors and 
motifs of the people being studied are considered, but 
not to the point where such study blocks the child’s 
own creative efforts. The kind of materials to be used 
both for the costume and the decoration must be con- 
sidered in relation to the design. 

In a similar manner other types and uses of design 
are studied and utilized. Many countries produce pot- 
tery, tiles and the like. Some of them have unusual 
homes, offering interesting uses of design and color 
both in the exterior and the interior. There are gaily 
decorated toys, often intriguing and amusing in con- 
struction. A study of pioneer life offers opportunity 
for the designing and making of quilts and rugs, both 
hooked and braided. The playhouse, frequently con- 
structed by the younger children, offers many oppor- 
tunities for the use of design. Viking ships need 
shields and sails. Mediaeval life involves banners, 
shields and tapestries and so on ad infinitum. 

There are other more general opportunities which 
also present themselves for a use of design. Record 
books—class records and individual records, need 
cover designs, end sheets and title pages. There may 
be an empty wall space which can be utilized for a 
decorative frieze. Room parties offer varied possibili- 
ties in the making of favors, place cards, doilies, deco- 
rated paper plates, napkins, and of course the decora- 
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tion of the room itself. The Christmas tree presents 
most interesting possibilities for the creation and use 
of original ornaments. 

Design used as a necessary part of the everyday 
life of the child does much toward developing a finer 
appreciation of the place of design and color in every- 
day life both in school and out of school. As the child 
becomes increasingly aware of the many uses of art, 
he gains much in the enjoyment of the beauty all 
about him. He will also develop into a more appreci- | 
ative and discriminating consumer of art products, 
He will demand a finer quality of design in those 
things which he selects for his own use and he will 
thereby contribute his influence to the raising of art 
standards in the commercial world. Real beauty in™ 
industrial design will become increasingly evident as 
the taste of the consumer is cultivated to demand it,” 




























THE GIFTED CHILD IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


How many art supervisors and teachers have given q 
sufficient consideration to the making of adequate pro- © 
vision for the child who is especially talented in art ti 
Music supervisors and teachers have been more pro-— 
gressive on the whole in the matter of special provi-” f 
sion for the gifted child than have those engaged in™ 
teaching art. Many schools offer special opportuniti@ll 
in music, such as chorus groups, orchestras and class 
plano and violin lessons. Few schools attempt to 
make any adequate provision for the child who is 
talented in art. Regular art classes are usually so i 
large that the gifted child frequently receives less in- Q 
dividual instruction than the less gifted child because i 
he manages so comparatively well without it. ‘ 

Several years ago it was decided to experiment with? 

a special class in creative art during the summer ses- 
sion of our school. Any child who so desired was oa . 
mitted to enter this first class. The experiment proved” 
interesting and worthwhile to all concerned so it has” 
been continued as a regular activity during the school” 
year since that time. After a trial it seemed wise toy 
limit the class membership to those who showed espe" 
cial aptitude for creative expression of this kind. De-” 
sire to do, unfortunately, is not always accompanied f 
by the ability to do, particularly in the case of chil- ¥ 
dren. Furthermore, so many children wished to work 
in the group that the physical factors of time, space 
and human energy made this impossible. Sufficient 
time is allotted to art in our school so that the aver- 
age child has reasonably adequate opportunity for 
growth and development in the use of art as a means 
of expression. One of the difficulties of a limited class, 
however, has been to tactfully refuse requests for ad- 
mittance. If it were possible, it would be ideal to offer 
recreational art classes for all who desire such oppor- 
tunity, placing the more talented children in groups 
of their own. 


The children are provided with easels and drawing 
See page 3? 
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A charcoal and crayon drawing by Clarence Boss, 
age nine, a pupil in the Elementary School of the 
Washington State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
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An illustration in charcoal by Vivienne Hoobler, 
a high school pupil of Esther Gingrich, Wash- 
ington State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
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Painted by an eleven-year-old child, 
and recently shown at the Exhibition 
of Paintngs by North American 
Children at the Rockefeller Center. 
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ainted by Ann Philipp, age 13, 
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1h CREATIVE 


Does the Creative Faculty Show Any 
Special Modification Among Young 
People Approaching Adolescence? 


To answer a question such as the above with any 
degree of accuracy would require the observation of a 
group of children over a period of years, with the 
educational stage ideally set and controlled. Lacking 
such data we may only speculate and draw upon gen- 
eral observation. This leads to a dual answer; namely, 
that approaching adolescence modifies creative expres- 
sion in some children and in others seemingly makes 
no difference, both groups having as determining fac- 
tors the interwoven and interacting influences of home, 
school and the community. 


Under any system of regimentation in education, the 
uncertainty, lack of poise and emotional instability of 
the adolescent is enhanced rather than helped in its 
adjustment. Repression rather than expression re- 
sults. This is true in spite of the knowledge all educa- 
tors have of child psychology. Wrong pedagogy, with 
its numbing effect upon the child’s creative faculties, 
may not be entirely to blame, however, for under ideai 
teaching situations there are the additional factors 
of unhappy home conditions and the lack of sufficient 
opportunities for the outlet of youthful energy in com- 
munal centers to be considered. That freedom, assur- 
ance and real audacity of spirit so characteristic of 
the young child wrapped in the protective atmosphere 
of his world of infancy is supplanted by insecurity. 
Under conditions where opportunities for release are 
not commensurate with needs; where adult criticism, 
a growing sense of self judgment, and pointed com- 
ments of contemporaries are to be found, the child 
formulates a standard which is not being met in his 
own product. This is the reason so many children 
repeat again and again some activity such as a draw- 
ing, a modeling or some other type of creation for 
which as small children they were praised. It repre- 
sents to them a successful act and they are fearful of 
venturing into unknown fields with the attendant dan- 
gers, possibilities of failure. 

To children fortunate enough to have evolved 
through early childhood normally and happily, with 
little or no failure complex evident, there seems to be 
no appreciable modification of the creative faculty. 
Such children possess the assurance that they are com- 
petent to meet all situations. They have a zest for 
the unknown and the untried and their energy knows 
no bounds. The creative faculty within them is 
limited only by the limitations imposed by their elders. 
It is understood of course that results are judged in 
accordance with the child level of achievement. Be- 
cause the personalities of such children are satisfac- 
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PROCULES 


By HELEN LEONHOLDT 


RAMSEY JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


torily integrated they show less emotional instability 
and their lives flow along more smoothly. Progress is 
more uniform and they advance naturally from one 
achievement to another. 


The creative faculty herein discussed is not limited 
in its expression to the field of graphic or plastic arts. 
What one child achieves along one avenue of expres- 
sion others will find along another, be it painting, 
sculpture, music, prose, poetry, the dance, metal craft, 
woodwork, or sewing, etc. That feeling of accomplish- 
ment of work well done, which is food for growth of 
the soul and a mental stabilizer as well, a child carries 
with him in all his work, once it has been achieved 
somewhere. Such a mental, emotional and spiritual! 
set up is the birthright of every child. When it is 
present the creative faculty progresses normally to- 
ward the development of the whole child and so 
eventually to the complete integration of the adult. 


The flower composition below was made 
by a pupil of Elizabeth Franklin, Maple- 
wood High School, Maplewood, Missouri. 
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STREET CAR 


Paintings by first grade pupils 
of Elizabeth S. Abrams, Chris- 
topher School, Chicago, Ill. 
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Designed and cut by 
the Linoleum Club of 
the Edison Junior High 
School under the direc- 
tion of Edna Mohler, 
the Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A group of ceramic figures made by a 
student at Hull House, Chicago, under 
the direction of Myrtle M. French. 
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INTELLIGENT CONSUMER OF ART 


The great majority of people are consumers of art 
rather than producers. The American people spent 
billions of dollars annually on beauty. These billions 
are wagered on the esthetic judgment of the average 
man and woman. The masses of the people are gov- 
ernment in their activities and relationships which 
involve the fine arts wholly by molmindness. If we 
develop in our public schools more intelligent con- 
sumers of art we will enrich the esthetic judgment of 
the average man and woman, and thus necessitate 
more intelligent producers. This can be done by meet- 
ing the needs of the so-called untalented students. 


The course in Allderdice High School entitled “Art 
for the Consumer” is still in an experimental stage. 
It was planned primarily for the untalented student 
who longed to understand the beautiful but no courses 
had met his particular needs. The aim of the course 
is to develop the students capacity to enjoy his sur- 
roundings more fully by making him conscious of the 
beauty he sees daily in his clothing, his home, his 
school and his communityq and thereby enlarge and 
enrich his esthetic experiences. 


A very brief summary of the contents of this course 
is, 1. Color, its relation to clothing and the home as 
well as the language of color as used and taught in 
the commercial world. 2. Line Principles applied to 
clothing and interior decoration. 3. Dress Design. 
This phase is of interest to the boys as well as the 
girls. Six wooden mannikins are used, the tall thin 
girl and boy, the average girl and boy and the short 
stout girl and boy with a complete wardrobe for each 
figure in the prevailing mode. The students learn how 
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By MARIE J. DOLLARD 


ALDERDICE HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


to dress to suit their personality, their complexion and 
their build. History of costume is taught incidentally 
by learning in what previous period similar costumes 
of the present style were worn. 4. Interior Decoration. 
We begin with the students rooms and then plan a 
home keeping in mind principles studied. Period fur- 
niture is studied in relation to its modern, application. 
5. The Art of the Theatre. In the application of color, 
line and costume to the play and actors is an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge on previous principles taught. 6. 
Architecture. We begin by studying a building in our 
city, often our own school which is a very fine ex- 
ample of Greek Architecture. The discussion leads us 
backward and we learn some history. 7. Painting. 
Through careful selection pictures are studied discuss- 
ing line, mass, form, composition and color and the 
student is led to find beauty in the picture. While the 
International Exhibition is in progress the students 
are very much interested in the Art of the countries 
represented. 8. Sculpture. The frieze in the main 
entrance of the school is studied, then coins and plac- 
ques and the few fine statues in the city. Our museum 
contains a beautiful hall of sculpture and we again 
travel backwards obtaining knowledge of the past. 


The most notable results of the course thus far are 
the pursuing of Art Appreciation in College by six 
students not interested in Art previous to the course. 
One boy and several girls on leaving high school be- 
came salespeople in department stores and were 
rapidly advanced because of their knowledge of color 
and costume design. 


All students, even inartistic ones, need a chance. 
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The International Exhibition of Prints has been 
attracting much attention from visitors at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Members of the Print Club, 
through which the collection was assembled, were jjit- 
tery trying to make up their minds which print they 
would choose for the Club’s annual publication in 
order that they might make their recommendations to 
the Committee of Selection. 

No one can complain that his particular choice in 
art was not represented, for he found every sort of 
subject and medium imaginable. There were etchings 
by Eugene Corneau and Jean Frelaut of France, 
Richard Henry Reiber of the United States, and 
Stephen Zador of Hungary, that fit well into the 
period of Whistler and Seymour Hayden. The soft 
ground and aquatint of Alfred R. Myers and the wood 
engravings of Asa Cheffetz suggest engravings of 
the Victorian era. Several artists have gone Rockwell 
Kentish with varying degrees of success, and Marie 
Manolescu-Bruteanu has caught somewhat the swirl- 
ing spirit of Troy Kinney. 
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By |. T. FRARY 


The modern note was of course a dominant one and 
you could gratify your every taste in this field. Stephen 
Szonyi of Hungary had a powerful study of “Country 
Folk” whose stolid faces quite filled the plate. Clare 
Leighton of England had a most distinctive wood en- 
graving of “Corsican Washerwomen” in which she 
had introduced every trick of the burin without in the 
least appearing tricky. The Frenchman, Leopold Sur- 
vage, had weird abstractions that probably excited 
both wonder and scorn with but little admiration from 
the average visitor. 

Mabel Dwight’s “Rain” and Hubert Davis’ “Coal 
Region” suggested that they have caught somewhat 
the vision of Charles Burchfield. 

Quite unique in the show were two prints by Paul 
Cadmus, one called “Shore Leave,” the other “Horse- 
play.” The technique recalls that of the early Flemish 
engravers, but in subject matter the roistering sailors 
with their lady friends, and the young fellows in the 
gymnasium locker room are far removed from the 
religious themes of Durer and his contemporaries. 
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Imaginative design—an ever interesting and vari- 
able problem! How may it be obtained? 

Let us acquaint ourselves again with the numerous 
lines which may be employed in the forming of pat- 
terns, as: the straight lines, which include the hori- 
zontal, the vertical, the diagonal or slant line; the 
broken-straight line, sometimes called the zig-zag or 
lightning line; the curved lines, which comprise the 
circle, the semi-circle, and the broken curve, or uneven 
scallops. Frequency in the use of these lines gives 
variety and uniqueness to the patterns formed thereby. 

With this repeated use of diversified lines will come 
eventually the freedom of arm movement and rhythm, 
so essential to good design. Permit the child to play 
with these lines on paper or at the black-board with 
much abandon and little direction until this desired 
freedom, this feeling of rhythm, and an appreciation 
for beautiful lines has been acquired, before laying 
much stress on pattern. Then show how patterns may 
be unpremeditatedly created by the joining of lines 
rhythmically formed about the center of interest. The 
union of too many lines at one junction invites the 
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A. CHARCOAL DESIGN 


This abstract composition in 
charcoal was made by one of 
the pupils of Margaret Amer- 
ton Heath at the Spalding 
School, Chicago. 


IMAGINATIVE DESIGN 


By MARGARET AMERTON HEATH 


SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
CHICAGO, (ltl N Gam 


formation of undesirable patterns, and must be 
avoided. There should be no preconceived ideas in 
constructing the patterns beyond just obtaining pleas- 
ing lines and spaces, as such conceptions stilt the 
rhythmic shape of a mental object. Just now the aim 
is only for rhythm and accidental pattern. 

With the originating of such patterns, however, the 
center of interest or the dominant form must always 
be considered as the focal point upon which the eye 
should immediately center when looking at the whole 
design. This center of interest will naturally come 
near the middle of the paper, and the surrounding 
patterns should be subordinate to it. Keep these vari- 
able lines moving in rhythmic sequence and much 
abandon about this dominant shape, until the entire 
space has been filled. Each line must connect with 
another line when completed—not left in mid-air— 
since it is the joining of these lines which completes 
the pattern. Then, too, there should not be many lines 
running off the page, as this tendency is apt to lead 
the eye away from the design, instead of directing it 


toward the central thought. See page 38 
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This mural based on the highlights of 
American history is one of several de- 


veloped by Mr. Schwarz and his pupils. 


MURALS BY PUPILS AS 
CLASS ROOM DECORATIONS 


A stimulative, comprehensive way to study and ap- 
ply the fundamentals of pictorial drawing is afforded 
by mural painting. With this objective, the Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades in our training 
schoo] were asked to decorate the walls of an other- 
Wise drab basement classroom. 

After a review of their previous studies in perspec- 
tive, color harmony, figure construction, and com- 
position, the pupils listed a number of subjects that 
they considered appropriate for the proposed murals. 
The Fifth and Sixth Grades decided to use two walls 
for “Highlights of American History.” The Seventh 
and Eighth Grades chose for their wall “The Evolu- 
tion of the Book.” 

The bulletin (wall) boards were reversed and given 
a coat of sizing. The classes were then subdivided 
into committees. Each group selected a chairman and 
assumed responsibility for research into and sketching 
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By FELIX SCHWARZ 


SUPERVISOR OF ART DEPT. 
STATE TEACHERS' COLLEGE. 
SAINT CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


of certain phases of its given subject. The chairmen 
also appointed those of the pupils who were to pose 
for the various figures in the designs-to-be. These 
preliminary sketches were discussed by the class, and 
developed into larger compositions, drawn to scale. 
These drawings were also revised in accordance with 
class criticism. 

While one committee transferred the chosen designs 
to the wall-boards, other committees worked out color 
schemes for them, using colored chalk on large sheets 
of wrapping paper. The final step, of course, was the 
painting, in tempera, of the mural designs. A coat 
of shellac was then applied. 

This project resulted from the realization that art 
teaching is least effectual when its various phases are 
presented to a class piecemeal, as a series of unre- 
lated tasks or problems, and without a definite appli- 
cable or practical objective realized by the pupils. 
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PRINTING IN THE 


Printing is generally conceded by authorities in the 
field of education to be one of the most valuable of 
industrial arts subjects in the public schools. It de- 
velops a wider range of capacities than those involved 
in any other industrial process. 


On account of the very nature of the word and iis 
product, it has important relation to English, art, and 
commerce. There has been found no better method of 
instilling habits of carefulness, patience and accuracy 
than that of setting type by hand. There is no better 
way of learning a lesson and fixing its contents in 
mind than in correct proof, and producing it in printed 
form. To see one’s ideas in type produces a most 
wholesome and satisfying reaction. 


There are many other excellent reasons why educa- 
tional authorities claim that the teaching of printing 
in the public schools is highly desirable, but it is un- 
necessary to enumerate them at this time. . 


It is important, however, that there should be no 
misunderstanding as to what is being done in the 
junior and senior high schools. The fact should never 
be lost sight of that printing is industrial art train- 
ing and not the teaching of a trade. It is manifestly 
unfair, or at least undesirable, to expect students of 
the junior and senior school level to attempt projects 
of a strictly production character. Nevertheless, a 
large amount of miscellaneous printed matter used by 
the school and its allied activities is forced upon the 
school print shop in the guise of “projects’’, or, worse 
still, its economical contribution is made as a basis for 
its inclusion in the school curriculum. The “socializ- 
ing influences” under these conditions are practically 
nullified. This practice is detrimental to the true 
education of the students. 


Even though very few students go to junior and 
Senior high schools to learn a specific trade, yet all 
subjects are essentially vocational in character. Print- 
ing, however, is the one commodity that most closely 
touches our lives. We cannot function effectively and 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By GEORGE H. FINIGAN 


efficiently without using the printed word in some 
form or other, be it in the use of books, newspapers, 
magazines, or business stationery. Therefore, a 
grounding in the fundamentals of what constitutes 
good printing, and a keener appreciation of the many 
processes used in the graphic arts, is of inestimable 
value to the boy or girl graduate, no matter what his 
or her calling may be eventually. 

It is logical to assume, then, that definite instruction 
in this particular subject should be undertaken by the 
school. No attempt at this time will be made to stress 
the pleasure that can be derived from an intelligent 
appreciation of fine printing, good typography, beau- 
tiful type designs, the marvelous three and four-color 
reproductions of the photo-engraver and the pressman, 
the artistically bound books of the bookbinder, and the 
excellent work of the commercial artist and illustrator. 
All such brings joy and satisfaction to those who have 
an appreciation and understanding of the skill of mas- 
ter craftsmen. 


It is my belief that if printing is to be taught sir- 
cerely and intelligently in the public schools, the sub- 
ject should be presented in such a manner as to help 
the student master his other studies. Printing should 
be more closely correlated with drawing, design, and 
English. The student of printing should be taught 
more thoroughly the laws that govern design, propor- 
tion, rhythm, contrast of color, arrangement, harmony 
and spacing. 

This would mean a revision of the course of study 
as it applies to printing. The purely commercial as- 
pects of the course should be eliminated. There is 
little learning value to be derived in printing thou- 
sands of school office forms, or setting hundreds of 
lines of type for the school paper. These “projects” 
are always wanted in a rush. (Positive proof that 
those who are in charge of these items need a little 
practical training themselves in order that they might 


understand the difficulties and time elements involved. ) 
See page 40 
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A CHINESE NEW 


Dr. D. H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University in his 
lecture to Chicago teachers, said that the activity pro- 
gram is designed to develop in the child an integrated 
personality, and that this is best accomplished by his 
taking part in a real situation. 

Many teachers today are asking: ‘‘How can the ac- 
tivity program be carried on in a public school in an 
ordinary schoolroom with its membership of forty-five 
or more students, with little available material and al- 
most no tools?” 

The sixth grade class of the Lewis-Champlin school, 
which wrote and played a Chinese New Year’s Festi- 
val, consisted of forty-five children. The work was 
carried on by the children in groups, assisted by the 
classroom teacher, a student teacher and an industrial 
art student teacher. When the play was ready for re- 
hearsal the physical education instructor was called 
in for assistance in the drill planned by the girls and 
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YEARS FESTIVAL 


By ROSE B. SORRELL 


LEWIS CHAMPLIN SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a tumbling act performed by the boys. These features 
were parts of the New Year’s festivities and occurred 
in the last act of the play. | 

The unit was worked out in about five months time 
using the hours allotted for social studies plus the art 
and handwork periods. It began with a study of 
China geographically, in the regular text-book. One 
of the boys told his experience of meeting and talking 
to a friend of his father who had spent some time in 
China. A girl had visited a Chinese store in the neigh- 
borhood. The teacher had built a large dragon under 
the tutelage of a Chinese student from the University 
of Chicago. A trip was taken to the Field Museum 
where the children became quite intrigued with the 
shadow play figures. These are used by the Chinese 
in the plays performed for the women and children in 
their homes. At the Century of Progress at Burnham 
Park in Chicago, the teacher found a tray decorated 
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with a phoenix bird. This she took to class along with 
the carved figure of a three-legged frog. 

Someone suggested that the room be decorated with 
Chinese things. This led to much study and planning. 
Books were secured from the room library, the maga- 
zine library of geographical magazines, (catalogued 
and assembled by a former class), the branch public 
library in the neighborhood and finally some books 
were secured from the school section of the main li- 
brary. 

The next step was getting acquainted with the vari- 
ous Chinese symbols, costumes, festivities, and games, 
and making work drawings of these things. By this 
time almost everyone was interested in some phase of 
the project and all were busily at work. Between the 
windows were blackboard panels which were covered 
with brown craft paper and decorated with phoenix 
birds and gayly colored dragons, enclosed in border 
designs. At the back of the room were other boards 
depicting Chinese children at play. The !ower panes 
were covered with tissue paper and on it were pasted 
figures of Chinese symbols like the shadow play fig- 
ures. Wires were strung across the room from the 
lights, and on them were hung Chinese kites and 
lanterns of all descriptions. 


All this time the teacher knew that the sixth grade 
class was scheduled to give an ussembly program in 
January. One day the children were told of this. 
“What shall we do?” They said, “Let’s have a Chinese 
play.”” A class discussion followed. It was decided 
that the first thing to do was to decide on one central 
theme for the play. The life of the people on the farm 
and in the city was suggested. ‘“‘Let’s have some 
stories and nursery rhymes,” said another child. A 
vote was taken and a boy was chosen to write one act 
and a girl the other. These chairmen appointed com- 
mittees which met several times by themselves in an 
adjoining room. They called in the teacher to show 
what they had written and discuss the progress made. 
It was difficult to bring the parts together. The first 
act had shaped up rather quickly but how to carry it 
forward and make a climax in the second act presented 
a problem. Finally, someone said, “‘Why not have a 
New Year’s Festival because the Chinese New Year 
comes in the latter part of January? They celebrate 
it in Chinatown in this city.” After much argument, 
each side wishing to preserve its own ideas, it was 
decided to have the first act in the country as planned, 
but have the New Year’s Festival as the central 
theme. The country family could go to the city to 
visit their cousins there. 

A report was made to the entire class and a search 
began for reading matter on the Chinese New Year. 
Books were found describing in detail the different 
phases of the celebration. These were read aloud to 
the class. The authors of the play met by themselves 
again and wrote the texts. 


The cast was made up and parts assigned by the 
authors of the play. One of the boys typed the parts 
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and a rehearsal followed, each one reading his part. 
It was a real try-out. Lines were changed, parts 
omitted, others added, until it seemed to click. The 
girl, author of the second act, decided to have the city 
people invite their country cousins to a street celebra- 
tion. A program of activities was arranged, songs of 
China were found and each group worked on its sepa- 
rate part. Every child took part. Two of the boys 
who could not sing took charge of the lights and 
curtain. 

At this point the teacher suggested that the reli- 
gious aspect of ancestor worship be put in as a prelude 
to the second act of joyousness. Thus in the course 
of a few weeks the play took on its final form and the 
children held rehearsals. Sometimes they met in 
groups and the parts of the play were gone over. Then 
they all got together and worked out the complete 
play. It was drill, drill. Everyone knows the stress 
and strain of this stage of a play. 

The art expression phase of the work was kept go- 
ing all during this time. As soon as a decision was 
made as to what was needed for the play, periods were 
taken to make the various articles necessary. The 
girls planned to have parasols and head dresses, the 
boys, caps. The parasols were made of brown paper 
and painted in free design. Each child supplied his 
own costume. Many made banners, kites, lanterns and 
masks. Ancenstral tablets were made of wood and 
painted exactly according to directions found in a 
book. Small trays and benches, for the serving of 
rice, were made from old boxes and painted red. The 
stage committee took charge of the decorations. A 
program was made and the cover was printed from a 
linoleum block and a stencil was used for the script. 
These were held together with a cord. As the day of 
the performance approached, all the decorations in 
the room were taken down and transferred to the 
stage. This is significant, as it illustrates that the 
play was a natural development of the work in the 
room and a pulling together in tangible form of the 
unit studied. As for the materials, the craft paper 
was furnished by the Board of Education, the paint 
was donated by Parent-Teacher Association for whom 
we had made posters, and almost everything else was 
secured through the use of things which would ordi- 
narily go to waste. 


The play was given twice for the various groups in 
the school and the children seemed to enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly. Many intangible results were attained. 
There had developed a feeling of working together 
for a common cause, in helpfulness to each other. 
Much latent talent was discovered and a freedom of 
creative expression resulted. 


Then in April, the class was requested to give its 
play for the Western Arts Convention in Marshail 
Field’s beautiful store. But alas, only fifteen could 
go. It was a difficult situation for the teacher. How- 
ever, it worked out beautifully. Grown people never 
could have adjusted themselves as easily. 
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THE STUDY OF ANIMALS 


AS AN ART 


The first requisite for animal study as an art is an 
intense love for and interest in animals as a whole. 
It is necessary to make a thorough study of the various 
types, their structure, their habits and environments. 

These particular original interpretations of interest- 
ing monkeys are the work of a talented young boy 
who was reprimanded for making caricatures of the 
teacher and was to be denied enrollment in the class as 
a punishment for not obeying the rules of the depart- 
ment, when he saw fit to use the faculty as subjects. 
When he returned and begged to be reinstated he 
promised to bring special home work that would com- 
pensate for his thoughtlessness in caricaturing his 
teacher. He did not intend to try human beings again 
so he took himself out to the zoo and made a study of 
the monkeys for his teacher, knowing she would love 
it. So when he came next morning the teacher, de- 
lighted with the marvelous results, reinstated him and 
encouraged him to return to the zoo for more thorough 
study of the type and manners of his new friends. 

Together with his devotion to his work and the care- 
ful guidance of his enthusiastic teacher, he was led 
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By EDITH M. BUSYNELL 
BUSHNELL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 
SAN FRANCISCO ,CALIFORNIA 


and encouraged to work out these inspired drawings. 

This student really found himself because of the 
experience he was having at the time; rather than as 
a result of long tedious academic plodding the old way. 
I am sure that art education today must be handled 
in a very different manner if we are to get construc- 
tive responses from these modern enlightened youth. 
Truly they must study, but not the old way. They have 
much to express and will find the means if we are wise 
and enthusiastic in our faith that it is all worth while. 

We are forced to ride with the airplane and see and 
study our perspective upside down. We must be ready 
to read as we run. Art has entered into every phase 
of life. Today the Airflow; tomorrow what? Beauty 
is coming into its own at the expense of industry. 

We are covering our school walls with murals and 
if we are to be able to live with them it is surely time 
the public should be awakened to the power of beauty. 
All art study should have beauty of line, agreeable 
spacing as well as suitability and use. Harmony in 
line form and color are necessary to the enjoyment of 
all the things we contact as we go through life. 
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DESIGN LESSON sg 


BEQICK. PRIN  TEASILE 


At the right are shown four 
steps in planning a unit. |. 
Charcoal was used to make a 





rectangle about 3°x4°. 2. 
The rectangle was: divided 
into four smaller rectangular 
masses with one predominant, 
by using a kneaded rubber. 
3. The edges of the various 
masses were made interest- 
ing: the dominant rectangle 
was left massive while the 
lower one was broken up into 
several small shapes. 4. The 








After the unit is made in charcoal, the next step is 
to transfer it to a piece of battleship lino!eum and cut 
out the background places, as shown here in white, 
with a small carving chisel made for this purpose or 
with a wood carving chisel. A pen knife, a razor blade 
or an improvised cutting tool as described in one of 
our previous numbers may be used. The printing is 
done best with printer’s ink which has been spread on 
the linoleum block with a regular brayer or with a 
dauber or pounce made of o'd rags. Unbleached mus- 
lin is an excellent inexpensive textile to work on, 
although any rather coarsely woven fabric works well. 
It is important to place many layers of newspaper 
under the cloth when printing is done and special care 
should be taken to keep the surface smooth. Thumb 
tacks may be used. It is rather simp’e and very 
effective for beginners to make a design of this type. 
The repeating effect is best if there is but little white 
showing between the repeats. It is well to experiment 
by printing on newspaper to discover which is the best 
way to repeat. In the large illustration shown on the 
right the units are not placed directly over one another 
as they are in the small design at the left in the 
design below. They are placed so that the right edge 
of one comes about the middle of the one directly above 
it. The three designs below are based on flower units 
designed and carried out by this method. 

Next month we will publish a typical room made 
modern and attractive by the use of this wood block 
print. 


In several previous issues of DESIGN fur- 
ther details regarding the art of block printed 
textiles have appeared which would be ot 
assistance to beginners. 
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edges were refined and the 
conventional flower is com- 
plete with as little white as 
possible showing in the back- 
ground. 
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IMAGINATIVE DESIGN Continned from pogo 30 


Has the goal been accomplished? Pin the design 
on the wall and judge at some distance whether the 
surrounding spaces are interesting and varied in 
shape, subordinate to the central pattern, and whether 
their formation produces movement in-and-out the 
entire design. 

With the completion of this critical analysis of line- 
movement, and the subordination of spaces, allow the 
attention now to center upon the dominant theme. 
Does it convey a meaning? Does it suggest to the 
imagination a primitive animal, an aeroplane, a con- 
ventional flower, or just a very pleasing and unusual 
pattern? Is this suggested pattern formed in one 
space or does it include several smaller, adjacent 
spaces ? 

Having thus perfected the creation of our linear 
design, let us now center our attention upon the 
proper use and distribution of black, grey and white 
values throughout the composition. Fill in first the 
principal pattern in black, adding perhaps a bit of 
gray and white for variety; then distribute these three 
values throughout the entire design, moving rhyth- 
mically through circuitous paths in-and-out and about 
the center of interest, but always subordinate to it. 
This is most successfully accomplished by periodically 
criticizing the work from a distance, studying how 
the rhythmic movement may be accentuated by means 
of light and dark—as an artist must move away from 
his canvas to analyze his work as to color, value, and 
carrying power. 

When the feeling of principal and subordinate parts, 
rhythm, balance, distribution of value has been at- 
tained, the employment of color can be more intelli- 
gently rendered—though the use of color is a much 
more difficult problem. Start with the use of only 
three colors, one of which will cover the dominant 
pattern first. When the center of interest is estab- 
lished, the color distribution progresses more success- 
fully. Work the colors immediately around this cen- 
tral pattern, distributing them in the same manner 
as in the black, grey and white design, keeping the 
rhythmic flow of the three colors circling about the 
principal pattern. Beware, however, of losing the 
dominant shape by too bright or too large pattern 
spaces in the subordinate parts! The center of inter- 
est must always be kept in the foreground. Do not 
permit the color to be scattered in a pattern here, 
there, or just anywhere, as this resuits in confusion 
through lack of rhythm and unity. When there seems 
to be a hesitation as to the future procedure in color 
distribution around the central theme, study again 
the composition from a distance, and try to feel the 
rhythmic movement of color in and around the central 
thought. As practice brings versatility in the use of 
colors, values of the three colors, and accents of other 
colors may be incorporated to give variety and spice 
to the composition. The first attempts in creating 
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imaginative design may not be entirely successful, 
but perseverence has its reward. And how the chil- 
dren love it! 

Thus through an acquired knowledge of the use of 
line, space, value, color, proportion and distribution, 
an imaginative design has been created. But that is 
not all. Has not an appreciation for beauty of form, 
and rhythmic movement been stimulated? Has not an 
aesthetic taste been cultivated, which through its de. 
velopment, will demand the best in design, and will] 
raise the standard of commercial products? Imagina- 
tive design can do its part! Let us endeavor to 
create it! 


THE ROLE OF APPRECIATION 


By KATHARINE TAYLOR 


Lessons in appreciation and understanding should 
stand boldly upon their contribution to the school cur- 
riculum—boldly claiming that, in their procedures, an 
absence of traditional study methods are entirely 
legitimate. There are always definite principles which 
the lesson in appreciation obviously teaches, and there 
are the associate learnings which are thoughts and 
ideas and feelings which are closely related to these 
principles. They are the additional understandings 
and appreciations which are learned in response 
to stimuli arising as concomitant learnings and they 
are valuable for themselves. A central element in the 
lesson in appreciation is the response of feeling or 
emotion which the pupil receives, and an aesthetic ap- 
preciation is a reaction which may exist purely as en- 
joyment. Through the response we direct the pupil’s 
attitude, taste, ideals, and habits. We stimulate curi- 
osity, secure purposeful moods, engender suitable mind- 
set, and challenge our pupils to expenditure of effort. 

If your pupils have been working with chalk or 
crayon, they will enjoy an appreciation lesson on the 
art of van Gogh. They will see how van Gogh has 
given us some paintings which are practically line and 
color combinations, handled in a flexible, moving style 
of color vibration. When van Gogh painted his 
Cypresses his brush strokes organized the composi- 
tion in a moving relation of color-accords. His strokes 
are not rigid but they are in rhythmic sweeps of line, 
and all are in motion. Starting with the Cypress 
trees, swaying in the wind, he depicted everything 
with his color strokes which give his pictures a living, 
suggestive rhythm. We notice the tiny flickers of 
blue, violet, yellow, vibrating in a pattern full of mo- 
tion. We feel the elements of Nature, and the wind 
swaying through the trees, in a great sweep of line 
and color integration which is true expressionism. 

Training in appreciation means that teachers turn 
away from the purely external aspects of pupil reac- 
tions in productions, to the subtler inner, emotional 
responses. The effort of the teacher should be di- 
rected to training of the individual pupils in their 
personal modes of reaction, rather than to securing 
group responses only. 
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ART WHICH SURROUNDS US 

See page 5 
its similarity in appeal to music and some poetry. 
Mural painting holds an important place today and so 
does architecture and modern furniture. This usually 
leads to a discussion of art as seen at the Century 
of Progress. Modern combinations of textures are 
studied, primitive art, especially American Indian, 
some modern painting and sculpture and the different 
graphic arts. The book as an example of beautiful 
typography and illustration usually is popular with 
the class as is a discussion of native crafts and the 
modern trend of advertising. Enjoyment at the thea- 
tre and movie is aided by a rapid survey of theatre 
history and especially twentieth century stage design 
and the theatrical costume. 

As a text for the course I have found Art Appre- 
ciation by Cooper and Riley especially satisfactory 
because of its excellent illustrations and progressive 
text. Another book which is a great aid in presenting 
current-trends is “Horizons” by Norman Bel Geddes 
in which he shows to what aesthetic heights an In- 
dustrial designer may not only aspire, but arrive, and 
his projects for air and water transportation and his 
actual designs for gas stoves, butchers’ scales and 
brass beds bring home to us the possibility of apply- 
ing real art principles to every day objects. 

Today the teacher can explore with his students the 
world about him—its mechanistic design, its dynamic 
forces, the beauty of rhythm in a moving crankshaft, 
the modern stage set embodied in a modern building 
lighted with reflected light, and all the thousand new 
aspects of contemporary life and art. 

Everyday art is all around us and we have to keep 
a sharp eye open to see it as soon as our students. 
The Saturday evening broadcasts on Art in America 
are reaching the American public and familiarizing 
them with the contemporary movements. The Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League was instrumental in 
making it possible for artists to be included in 
C. W. A. work and the many art projects they pro- 
duced this past year have awakened many people to 
the art in their midst. Adult clases in creative art 
are not only becoming popular, but the men and 
women who are attending them are finding the joy of 
creative work. Art is all around us. 

We as teachers are the link between our students 
and the public, and if we want to get the real thrill of 
creation out of our work, we will throw open doors 
of real appreciation to all those with whom we come in 
contact. 


FREEING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 

See page 16 
boards. They work on large paper for the most part, 
using colored chalks, tempera paints or calcimine, 
charcoal, and occasionally water color. Choice of sub- 
ject is generally left to the child, unless he shows a 
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definite need for development of a specific nature. 
Many and varied possibilities are suggested if the 
child finds himself without an idea for a composition. 
Frequently he chooses none of the ideas offered, as in- 
spiration often comes to him through the association of 
ideas while he is considering the suggestions offered. 

The main parts of the composition are sketched on 
the paper with charcoal. Since it is self-expression 
on the part of the child that is desired, he is encour- 
aged to work alone until his idea has taken some de- 
gree of form on paper. He may secure help in pro- 
ducing a more satisfying expression of his idea, if 
this need seems to be blocking self-expression. How- 
ever, in general, the child is encouraged to sketch in 
the whole composition as best he can first and then 
to get help with certain parts if needed. Sometimes 
a few thought-provoking questions are all that is nec- 
essary. Other times it may be advisable for him to 
study the objects giving difficulty, practicing the 
drawing of them on another piece of paper. 


As soon as the child thinks he has his composition 
organized and the whole drawn in a way that is satis- 
fying to him, he invites the instructor to come to his 
easel. Together they stand off at a distance and look 
appraisingly at the child’s work, searching for the fine 
things and then for those which the particular child 
is capable of improving. At this point, it is of course 
very necessary that the teacher utilize all of her 
knowledge of the individual child and his own peculiar 
needs. She must not only be a discriminating critic, 
she must also understand child psychology and the 
peculiar workings of the creative spirit. 


There is of course a common ground of appraisal— 
the principles of composition along with a considera- 
tion of honesty and originality of ideas. Together 
they look for the center of interests, lines leading in 
and lines leading out, well-filled space, variety in forms 
and in spacing, balance, rhythm and action. As the 
work progresses in chalk or paint, these same matters 
must continue to be considered in relation to dark and 
light and color. If the child is capable of a better use 
of these elements than his work shows, thought pro- 
voking questions seem to provide the most satisfactory 
means of getting him into the habit of working out 
the solutions of his problems for himself and of de- 
veloping the habit of self-criticism. 


The organization of such a class for the especially 
talented children will prove to be the source of much 
satisfaction and joy, not only to the children in the 
group and to their instructor, but likewise to all con- 
nected with the school. Our class has developed from 
a summer’s experiment to a regular half hour a day 
class with each member of the group spending a mini- 
mum of three periods a week in the studio. The espe- 
cially talented child must be given adequate oppor- 
tunity for development, if we as art instructors are 
to contribute our utmost to the development of happy 
integrated individuals as well as to the promotion of 
cultural attainment in the New Era. 
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PRINTING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 33 


These “projects”, after the novelty to the students has 
worn off, become chores. They tend to repress feeling 
and interest, and have a tendency to develop in the 
student a contempt for the subject. Students uncon- 
sciously sense they are being exploited. 

In place of this kind of activity, pages of type should 
be so arranged that head, tail, and other decorative 
pieces illustrating the subject matter could be used, 
and later filled in with water-colors. Pages of type 
could be printed with margins left for headings. 
These could be handlettered, and space left so that an 
initial could be drawn in. There is no limit to the 
exercises that could be developed along this line and 
thus all association with the commercial aspects of the 
trade would be eliminated. Students so trained would 
go into life understanding the laws that govern the 
art of printing. 

Printing, paradoxically as it may appear, does not 
demand of the learner a high degree of dexterity or 
manipulative skill. His tools are few and simple. 
His ability to design and draw layouts need not be 
finished but he should have some creative ability. The 
type designs and decorative materials are ready for 
use, and all he needs to do is arrange them to suit his 
individual ideas. 

But, simple as all this may sound, he does have 
to use his intelligence. He must arrange these type 
designs tastefully, artistically, and intelligently. He 
learns to be careful, painstaking and accurate. 
He learns from bitter experience not to take chances. 
He soon learns his limitations. He is able to work 
alone or with a group, but no matter how he works 
he learns that he must follow exact specifications. He 
learns his English by the “slow-motion” metnod. 
Words must be spelled and divided correctly, and 
rather than have to reset his project, he learns to 
consult the dictionary. Punctuation begins to have 
some meaning to him. All these things he learns— 
and the most important of ail is carefulness, patience, 
and accuracy. Good character habits are more im- 
portant than ability. 

In order that the student may see his project to 
completion and retain some tangible record of his 
experiences in the school print shop, he should be 
supplied with ample type and decorative material. 
One size typeface is all that is necessary, and a suit- 
able size would be either a 12- or 14-point. 

I do not believe that there is any place in the junior 
or senior high school for power printing presses, 
platen or cylinder types. The hand-fed platen print- 
ing press is exceedingly dangerous to operate by im- 
mature students. Presses that are equipped with 
automatic feeding devices are ridiculous in a school 
print shop, and lend themselves too readily to pro- 
duction purposes. A modern proof press does excel- 
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lent work, and is safe and simple in operation. Press. 
work in itself is a highly technical process and can 
only be learned successfully under real mechanics in 
actual shop practice. | 

The printing course could be enriched by including 
such subjects as block printing and engraving, book. 
binding, paper-making, and ink manufacture. The 
student could write his compositions in the English 
department; design his decorations under the super 
vision of the art department; study ink making ang 
paper making in the science department and, with thi . 
background, he could then set his type, engrave hig 
blocks, make his paper and ink, print and bind hij 
book in the printing department. This project wouk 
be the result of his correlated studies. i 

Representative men from the different branches o 
the industry, (employers and employees), should be 
called upon to pass judgment on the nature and qual 
ity of work being done in the school print shops, an 
school authorities and instructors should be guided by 
their advice and counsel. The taxpayers make it pos 
sible for schools to function, and their privileges and 
rights should not be infringed upon. 
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Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati. Dec. 30-Jan. § 
O. H. & S. Pogue. 
Cleveland Museum, Cleveland. 
Bros. | 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute. Jan. 27-Feb. 3. Joseph 
Horne. | 
Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadel 
pnia. Feb. 10-16. John Wanamaker. 
Exhibit II 

Loz; Angeles Museum, Los Angeles. 
Robinson. 

San Francisco Museum, San Francisco. 
5. O’Connor Moffatt. 

Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Emery Bird Thayer. 

St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis. 
Scruggs, Vanderwort Barney. 

Detroit Society of Arts & Crafts, Detroit. Feb. 10- 16 
J. L. Hudson. 

Boston Art Club, Boston, Mass. 
Jordan Marsh. 
The opening in the exhibit gallery of Horticultura 

Hall on the eleventh floor of Rockefeller Centr 

aroused intense interest among the throngs of artist 

designers and prominent textile executives who at 
tended. It will be open to the public from Decembe 
second to the eighth. This particular exhibition addi 

impetus to the movement to merchandise those desig i 

in every field which are intrinsically fine at a cos 

which is not too great. 


Jan. 13-19. Halll 


Dec. 16-22. J. 


Dec. 30-Ja 1 


Jan. 13-1 y 


Jan. 27-Feb. 


Feb. 24-March 
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